MADAME   DU   DEFFAND
in Paris, seeing much of Madame du Deffand; of her, Madame
du Deffand made inquiry concerning his health; when he
learned this, he accused her promptly of theatrically affect-
ing an indecent anxiety. Then indeed she turned on him.
" Either you have no more affection for me or are ashamed
to have it. My age and the misfortunes that go with it give
a fine opening for fools and bad-hearted people to laugh
at you about our connection. The shadow of ridicule is
enough to make you give up the truest friend you have had
or can have. Still, if you believe that I am playing a part,
there is nothing for it but to leave me. Only, Sir, if you
were mistaken,, would not you need to reproach yourself all
your life with having put the crowning stroke to the sorrows
of these last days of mine ? "
Once more there was a gradual renewal of confidence;
yet at the beginning of 1771 one finds her owning to a ** sort
of terror when I write.'*
"It is a great trouble in friendship not to be able to
speak out what one thinly what one feels, in short not to
be free to give affection after one's own fashion* You have
not lessened my regard nor even my attachment, but you
have toned down their keenness and perhaps have taken the
sweetness out of them/*
There was too always hanging over her the dread of war
that must.bar all meetings: but the threat passed and that
year, in 1771, he came again.
** Nothing, I tKinl^ but my dear old woman could draw
me so far, and nothing but her shall I see/* he wrote to Mann,
with sad complaints over leaving Strawberry, which was
" in the most perfect beauty, the verdure exquisite, and the
shades venerably extended/* " I have made a gothic gate-
way," he added, ** to the garden, the piers of which ate of
artificial stone and very respectable/* And the country 10
which he was going had no admiration for Stcawbetry.
"When I oner asked Madame du DdSaad wfoat her
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